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The Fortieth Year of School and Society 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
School of Education, New York University 


IT HAS BECOME customary for periodicals to begin the 
celebration of important anniversaries a year before they 
actually attain the full age. To this custom, which may 
be of Chinese origin, ScHOOL AND Socrety pays deference. 
It would be appropriate to look back and take stock 
of the journal’s past achievements. Few periodicals in 
education have enjoyed its longevity or its influence. 

ScHoo, AND Socrety was launched, January 2, 1915, 
or by James McKeen Cattell (1860-1944), the famed psy- 
James McKeen Cattell chologist, without any statement of purpose or of edi- 
torial policy. The lack of fanfare was more than made 
up by the content, which led off with essays by Charles 
W. Eliot and G. Stanley Hall. Dr. Cattell edited this 
journal, as well as Science, Scientific Monthly, and vari- 
ous biographical reference books, over a period of many 
years. During 1921-22 his labors were lightened by the 
co-editorship of W. Carson Ryan, Jr. (b. 1885), now 
Kenan Professor of Education, University of North 

Carolina, and Raymond Walters (b. 1885), president of = 7 

1. L. Kandel the University of Cincinnati. From 1923 through Jan- —wittiom W. Brickman 








uary 29, 1927, ScHOOL AND Society was edited 
by Dr. Cattell ‘‘with the co-operation of’’ Ryan 
and Walters. With the issue of September 2, 
1939, ScHOOL AND Socrery passed from the pro- 
prietorship of Cattell to ownership by the newly 
organized Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Ine. 

The new editor was William Chandler Bagley 
(1874-1946), professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Some 
continuity was achieved by the appointment of 
Cattell and Walters as trustees of the.S 
They joined Willard E. Givens, of the Ni 
Education Association, Frank P. Graves 
missioner of education of New York 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of Harvard J 
sity’s Graduate School of Education, Wal 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foum 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of sche 
Philadelphia. The journal has been fort 
in that it attracted to its trusteeship some 
foremost educators in the country. 

Dr. Bagley, a recognized psychologist ai 
pert in teacher education, died, July 1, 194 
the editorship was taken over by the m 
had. previously designated as co-editor, 
Leon Kandel (b. 1881), professor emerit 
education, Teachers College, Columbia U 
sity. A leading specialist in comparativi 
cation and educational history, Dr. Kané 
rected the magazine’s destiny from the ig 
September 7, 1946," until the number 6 
gust 22, 1953, when he retired to devote hi 
and energy to the writing of several book 

Finance has been one of the knotty pre 
facing Scoot aNp Socrery. Originally 
chased from Cattell with the aid of a gre 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York @ 
dowed until 1941, with other gifts by this 
dation, the magazine has had to make its way 
without benefit of any funds other than derived 
from subscriptions, memberships, and advertis- 
ing. In spite of crises from time to time, ScHOOL 
AND Society has managed to come through un- 
scathed, except for the recent reduction in the 
frequency of publication. 


1 See William W. Brickman, ‘‘T, L. Kandel—Editor of 
School and Society, re 
5, 1953. 

2 Prior to Dr. Kandel’s assumption of duties, as well 
as during his and Bagley’s administrations, Mrs. Louellen 
Remmy Beyer, managing editor, rendered valuable service 
to the journal, 


ScHoot AND Society, 78: 65, Sept. 


2 








The authorship of ScHooL aNp Sociery has 
been its chief claim to fame. 
and professors, college deans and presidents, 
school principals, superintendents, educational 
specialists and administrators of various types, 
and laymen have found space in its pages for 


Numerous teachers 


airing reasoned judgments, opinions, research 
results, and even prejudices. Academicians and 
professors of education have been equally wel- 


come to give expression to their views on educa- 
The former include William E. Hocking, 


tion. 





William Allan Neilson of Smith, Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Union, and Isaiah Bowman of Johns 
Hopkins were only a few of the many collegiate 
So- 


are 


executives who contributed to ScHOoL AND 
CIETY, 
the foreign scholars who appeared in its pages 

Sir Michael Sadler, Sir John Adams, Gilbert 
Also among the authors 


Not to be overlooked, furthermore, 


Murray, and others. 
may be found the current television star, Sam 


Levenson, who, as Samuel Levenson, foreign- 


3agley’s famous statement, ‘‘T would rather be right 
than Progressive,’’ was published on April 1, 1933. 
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language teacher of Samuel J. Tilden High 
School (Brooklyn), castigated the barrenness of 
culture in the entertainment industry (March 
15, 1941) and the teaching of history in Nazi 
schools (November 4, 1939). 

Four decades of educational thought and prac- 
tice are mirrored in the volumes of ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. 
activities of educational associations and insti- 
tutions, personalia and obituaries, satire, and 


poetry—all these helped make the magazine a 


VY 
IE 


admirable reading matter for classes in educa- 
tional administration, history and philosophy of 


Current events and books, reports on 





education, and other fields of education. 

Many a university has pushed its founding 
date as far back as possible, often to an elemen- 
tary or secondary school occupying its site. It 
is not necessary for ScHooL AND Soctetry to take 

4 See W. D. Wilkins and W. H. Anderson, Jr., ScHoon 
AND Society, 52: 501-04, Nov. 16, 1940; and W. D. Wil 
kins and 1.. Gross, this issue, p. 9. 


5 The idea for this article came from Stanley Lehrer, 
managing editor, who has done much to improve the for 


mat and the financial condition of the journal. 


January 9, 1954 
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advantage of the circumstance that it had been 
the School (1874), 
Teachers Magazine (1878), and the Educational 
(1891 


There are older journals 


combined with Journal 


Review 1928), and to boast of its an- 
tiquity. 
Education (1875), 


Journal of 
Education (1880), American 


School Board Journal (1890), and School Re- 


view (1893) 


all of which have served the pro- 
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uary 29, 1927, ScHooL AND Society was edited 
by Dr. Cattell ‘‘with the co-operation of’’ Ryan 
and Walters. With the issue of September 2, 
1939, ScHooL AND Sociery passed from the pro- 
prietorship of Cattell to ownership by the newly 
organized Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Ine. 

The new editor was William Chandler Bagley 
(1874-1946), professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Some 
continuity was achieved by the appointment of 
Cattell and Walters as trustees of the Society. 
They joined Willard E. Givens, of the National 
Education Association, Frank P. Graves, com- 
missioner of education of New York State, 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Education, Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia. The journal has been fortunate 


in that it attracted to its trusteeship some of the 
foremost educators in the country. 

Dr. Bagley, a recognized psychologist and ex- 
pert in teacher education, died, July 1, 1946, and 
the editorship was taken over by the man he 
had previously designated as co-editor, Isaac 


Leon Kandel (b. 1881), professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity.’ A leading specialist in comparative edu- 
cation and educational history, Dr. Kandel di- 
rected the magazine’s destiny from the issue of 
September 7, 1946,’ until the number of Au- 
gust 22, 1953, when he retired to devote his time 
and energy to the writing of several books. 

Finance has been one of the knotty problems 
facing Scuoo. aNnp Socrery. Originally pur- 
chased from Cattell with the aid of a grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and en- 
dowed until 1941, with other gifts by this foun- 
dation, the magazine has had to make its way 
without benefit of any funds other than derived 
from subscriptions, memberships, and advertis- 
ing. In spite of crises from time to time, ScHooL 
AND Society has managed to come through un- 
seathed, except for the recent reduction in the 
frequency of publication. 


1 See William W. Brickman, ‘‘T. L. Kandel—Editor of 
School and Soci« ty,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 78: 65, Sept. 
5, 1953. 

2 Prior to Dr. Kandel’s assumption of duties, as well 
as during his and Bagley’s administrations, Mrs. Louellen 
Remmy Beyer, managing editor, rendered valuable service 
to the journal, 
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The authorship of ScHoot aNp Socrery has 
been its chief claim to fame.. Numerous teachers 
and professors, college deans and presidents, 
school principals, superintendents, educational 
specialists and administrators of various types, 
and laymen have found space in its pages for 
airing reasoned judgments, opinions, research 
results, and even prejudices. Academicians and 
professors of education have been equally wel- 
come to give expression to their views on educa- 
tion. The former inelude William E. Hocking, 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, and Baker Brownell, phi- 
losophers; Wesley C. Mitchell, James T. Shot- 
well, Charles A. Beard, Julian P. Boyd, and 
¢dward P. Cheyney, social scientists; Cassius 
J. Keyser, mathematician; Edward G. Conklin, 
biologist ; George Sarton, international historian 
of science ; Lane Cooper, Bayard Q. Morgan, and 
Henry G. Doyle, representing the humanities; 
and Lewis M. Terman, Edward L. Thorndike, 
George D. Stoddard, and Arnold Gesell, of the 
fields of psychology and human development. 
The impartiality of ScHooL ANbD Socrery, as far 
as educational philosophy is concerned, may be 
judged from the fact that it has published essays 
by John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, Boyd 
H. Bode, Harold Benjamin, John S. Brubacher, 
Carleton Washburne, George S. Counts, Theo- 
dore Brameld, James B. Conant, William F. 
Russell, Charles H. Judd, Thomas H.. Briggs, 
Frederick S. Breed, William C. Bagley,’ I. L. 
Kandel, Herman H. Horne, and Robert M. Hut- 
chins. The policy of receptivity toward all 
controversial educational viewpoints has been 
successfully maintained throughout the jour- 
nal’s existence, 

Commencement addresses and other important 
pronouncements by college presidents and other 
educational leaders appeared within a short time 
after delivery. David Starr Jordan of Stanford, 
William Allan Neilson of Smith, Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Union, and Isaiah Bowman of Johns 
Hopkins were only a few of the many collegiate 
So- 


are 


executives who contributed to ScHooL AND 
CIETY. 
the foreign scholars who appeared in its pages 

Sir Michael Sadler, Sir John Adams, Gilbert 
Also among the authors 


Not to be overlooked, furthermore, 


Murray, and others. 
may be found the current television star, Sam 
Levenson, who, as Samuel Levenson, foreign- 


3 Bagley’s famous statement, ‘‘T would rather be right 
than Progressive,’’ was published on April 1, 1933. 
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atti 


of Samuel J. Tilden High 
, castigated the barrenness of 
culture in the entertainment industry (March 
15, 1941) and the teaching of history in Nazi 
schools (November 4, 1939). 
Four decades of educational thought and prac- 


language teacher 
School (Brooklyn) 


tice are mirrored in the volumes of ScHOOL AND 
Socrery. 
activities 
tutions, 

poetry—all these helped make the magazine a 
first-rate source of educational progress over the 
Well remembered are the editorials in- 
Kandel, 


Current events and books, reports on 
of educational associations and insti- 
and 


personalia and obituaries, satire, 


years. 
troduced by Bagley 
the monthly reviews of books by William Me- 
Andrew (‘‘ Hoi Bibliogoi’’ 
on college enrollments by Raymond Walters, and 


and continued by 
), the annual reports 


the many other features of significance and in- 
terest to educators. Controversies regarding the 
role of education during wartime and depression, 
religion in the schools, Progressive education, 
and other issues enlivened the content and sharp- 
ened educational thinking. It can be said with 
confidence that no area of 
or foreign, was neglected. 

The value of ScHooL 
gauged by the reprinting of its articles in books 


education, domestic 


AND Society may be 
and other periodicals, and by the frequent ref- 
erences to its contents in educational lite rature. 
Although not primarily a journal of research, 
ranks near the top among educational ae 
icals for the number of times it is cited in re- 
search and abstracting media.‘ 

The foregoing sketch’ is only a little of what 
should be said about the past of ScnHoon. anp 
SOcIery. 
size history along the lines of Richard E. 


Perhaps some day there will be a full- 
Thurs- 


field’s study of Barnard’s American Journal of 


is that an anthology of 
ND Society would make 


Education. Certain it 
the content of ScHOOL A 
admirable reading matter for classes educa- 
tional administration, history and philosophy of 
education, and other fields of education. 
Many a 
date as far back as possible, often to an elemen- 


university has pushed its founding 


tary or secondary school occupying its site. It 


is not necessary for ScHOOL AND Soctery to take 
4 See W. D. Wilkins and W. H. 
AND Society, 52: 501-04, Nov. 16, 
kins and I.. Gross, this issue, p. 9. 
5 The idea for this article came from Stanley Lehrer, 
managing editor, who has done much to improve tlhe for 
mat and the financial condition of the journal. 


January 9, 1954 
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it had been 
(1874), 
{ducational 
of its an- 


advantage of the circumstance that 
the School Journal 
Teachers Magazine (1878 
(1891-1928), 
tiquity. There are older journals—Journal of 
Education (1875), Education (1880), American 
School Board Journal (1890), and School Re- 
view (1893 


combined with 
), and the 
boast 


Review and to 


all of which have served the pro- 


3 





fession creditably. What Scnoo. anp Socrmrty 
does not have in age, however, it has in its 
record of consistent, well-rounded contributions 
to all branches of educational thought and 
activity. 

It is fitting to close with the statement that, 


in its fortieth year, ScHooL aNnp Society dedi- 
cates itself once more to continue, in the words 
of Dr. Bagley, ‘‘to be an unbiased, impersonal, 
disinterested medium for the dissemination of 
information of interest to workers in the field 
of education’’ (September 2, 1939). 


SHORTER PAPERS. 


Social Gains in the Special Education of the Gifted’ 
By IRVING LORGE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


In 1938, Lewis M. Terman? showed that about 
one hundred years ago a great change occurred 
in the community’s attitude toward the gifted 
chiid. Before 1850, a precocious child, whether 
possessed of superior intelligence or endowed 
with special talent, usually became a protégé of 
a prince or king. Such a sponsor was aware that 
the fullest development of the gifted would re- 
dound not only to the glory of the prince, but 
also to the growth of the community. From 
around 1850, doctors and educators, however, 


began to discuss the gifted child as a potential 
abnormal headed either for a life as an adult 


neurotic or as an adult moron. The doctors of 
1850, perhaps, may have represented that kind 
of precocious gifted. 

Whatever the reason, the stereotype of the 
‘‘inferiority of superiority’’ prevailed. I need 
not remind you that the late Leta S. Holling- 
worth, as well as Terman, found it necessary to 
prove the error of that stereotype. Again and 
yet again, they demonstrated that the intellec- 
tually gifted child is not doomed either to psy- 
chosis, or to neurosis, or to dementia. Again and 
again, their evidence proved that the gifted do 
make a significantly better adjustment, both 
personal and social, than any others in the popu- 
lation. Such adjustment joined to superior in- 
tellectual ability lead them to make genuine 
contributions by their ideas, by their inventions, 
and by their concerns for the general welfare. 

Unfortunately, stereotypes, once magnified by 


1 Address as retiring president before the Metropolitan 
Association for the Study of the Gifted. 

2 Lewis M. Terman, Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Association of American Universities, 40th 
Annual Conference, November, 1938. 


4 


print, are not removed either by scientific fact 
or by socially demonstrable practical outcomes. 
For instance, in New York City, Drs. Joseph 
Justman and Wayne Wrightstone canvassed the 
opinion of junior high-school principals about 
the values in continuing special classes for the 
gifted. True, they found that two thirds of the 
supervisors voted for the retention of special 
progress classes, but another third favored their 
abolition because they accepted the disproved 
stereotype that special classes turn the gifted 
into snobs, or, at least, make snobs of their par- 
ents. They rationalized that the special classes 
for the gifted were undemocratic since they em- 
phasized academic achievement at the expense of 
leadership qualities. 

The social psychologist knows that stereotypes 
as well as attitudes resist the impact of fact and 
knowledge. Yet it may be hoped that the educa- 
tional leaders of New York City and the nation 
will base their behavior on evidence rather than 
on emotion. Is it undemocratic to have special 
classes for the intellectually inferior? Or is it 
undemocratic to require teachers specially li- 
censed to instruct children of retarded mental 
ability? By what democratic values should chil- 
dren of low mental ability be segregated while 
children of superior endowment should remain 
with the rest of the flock? Segregation comes 
from the Latin that means the act of separating 
from the flock. What, then, are the values in 
such segregation? For the less able, separation 
for special instruction with special teachers leads 
to the fuller development of the lesser potentiali- 
ties of the child, with the probability of a dimin- 
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ished burden for the future. For the abiest, too, 
special classes with special teachers would lead 
to a fuller utilization of the fullest and rarest 
resource—intellectual ability not only for the 
child’s growth but also for society’s benefit. 

In the last half century too little time and 
effort have been given to the study of special 
education of gifted children. Since 1915 New 
York City has fortunately been in the vanguard 
of communities concerned with the education of 
the gifted and the talented. 
the most significant innovations and researches 
have been sponsored by the New York City’s 
Currently, we owe our ap- 


Indeed, many of 


Board of Education. 
preciation to the most recent series of studies 
which contrast the functioning of intellectually 
gifted pupils in special progress with those in 
normal classes. In May, 1952,* the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Division of Tests and 
Measurements, reported on the performances of 
intellectually gifted children in special classes 
with equivalent intellectually gifted children in 
regular classes. The children had been matched 
on the basis of the school attended, grade place- 
ment, sex, mental age, chronological age, and 
other factors. These matched pairs were tested 
and after 14 months were retested for academic 
achievement, for personal and social adjust- 
ment, and for interests and attitudes. In sum- 
mary, the evidence shows that gifted children in 
special progress classes make significantly su- 
perior gains in their achievement in comparison 
with their peers in normal progress classes. 

The gains in mathematics, science, social stud- 
ies, and creative expression in language are more 
a reflection of the enrichment of experience that 
gifted teachers ensure gifted pupils than they 
are evidence of just covering more of a syllabus. 
The superiority is not at the expense of social or 
personal adjustment. There are no differences 
between the gifted children in special progress 
classes and those in normal classes either in 
social values, or in intellectual, cultural and sci- 
entific interests, or in personal and social adjust- 
ment. Special classes, by the evidence, engender 
significant gains in knowledge and in the utiliza- 
tion of knowledge, while maintaining for the 
gifted the expected growth in personality, values, 
and interests. 

These 

8 Joseph Justman, Journal of Educational Administra- 


tion and Supervision, XXXVII (1951). 
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general conclusions were confirmed 


dramatically by Justman’s report‘ of a study 
concerning achievement of the intellectually 
gifted from special progress classes and from 
normal progress classes at the Bronx High 
School of Science. 
tellectually gifted children from special prog- 


Justman, again, matched in- 


ress and from normal progress classes in attend- 
ance at the High School of Science. On the basis 
of intelligence test scores, both matched groups 
had average intelligence quotients of 143. 

The children were evaluated by their final 
grades at the end of the 10th year program as 
well as by their scores on the Regents’ examina- 
tions. On either basis, both groups were equiva- 
lent 
however, the two matched groups were different. 
The children from the special progress classes 
The evidence leads to 


in academic attainment. In one regard, 


were just a year younger. 
the generalization that children educated in spe- 
cial progress classes can and do maintain them- 


selves in a specialized high school in academic 
achievement despite the fact that they are 
younger by a year. 

The same academic mastery with the saving 
of a year not only must be of great value to 
these young people in getting into their profes- 
sional careers earlier, but also to the nation as 
well. 

Recently, the National Manpower Council’ in 
its statement of ‘‘A Policy for Scientifie and 
Professional Manpower’’ emphasized the ‘‘acute 
shortages among highly skilled professional, sci- 
entific, and technical workers needed in defense 
and essential civilian activities.’’ Such high 
level personnel is recruited primarily from the 
intellectually superior. Assuming for the 
moment that the intellectually élite are the upper 
one per cent of the population, saving each one 
a year would be an effective way to reduce the 
shortage. Saving a year for one per cent of the 
25,000,000 children in elementary and second- 
ary school would mean an additional 250,000 
man years of productivity, or an additional 6,500 
men for 40 professional years. One way of over- 
coming shortages is to educate the gifted to make 

4 Joseph Justman, ‘‘Intellectually Gifted Accelerants 
and Non-Accelerants at the Bronx High School of Science: 
I. Achievements in the Tenth Year.’’ P. N., 22-41, 
January. 

5 National Manpower Council, ‘‘A Policy for Scientific 
and Professional Manpower’’ (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1953). 





it possible to serve themselves and society an 
additional year at least. 

The evidence from these valuable studies of 
the Bureau of Educational Research demon- 
strate not only that the year can be saved, but 
that it can be saved without loss in the social 
values or deterioration in personal adjustment 
of the gifted. In a democratic society that 
espouses the maximum development of the full 
potential of all the children in the whole com- 
munity, the value of special classes for the gifted 
While the evidence that Drs. Justman 
and Wrightstone utilized is based on the achieve- 


is clear. 


ment of junior high-school pupils, it suggests 
even greater gains, if classes for the gifted be 
initiated for children between the ages of six 
Children of high intellectual endow- 
ment need an environment rich in opportunities 


and nine. 
for enriching experiences. Failure to provide 
such an environment may, and often is, stultify- 
ing. The young intellectual élite can be retarded 
or constrained or harmed by an inadequate un- 
stimulating or deficient environment. The ge- 
netically superior need cultivation. 

Superior intellectual endowment® is a com- 
posite of abilities with ideas, things, and men. 
These superiorities are important for the indi- 
vidual that possesses them and for society that 
needs them. Society must be foresighted enough, 
then, to develop them so that the abilities be- 
Genius will not 
Superiority needs nur- 


come available to the society. 
always come to the top. 

ture to maximize nature. It is unwise for so- 
ciety to spend more on the mentally deficient 
and the mentally unable than it does upon the 
intellectual 
humane to provide an adequate education for 


positive deviate. It is no _ less 
the superior intellectual deviate than it is to 
provide an adequate education for the mentally 
handicapped. 

The 
should emphasize experiences and activities that 
effectively challenge his ability, that provide op- 
portunity for demonstrating initiative and origi- 


education of the superior intellectual 


nality, that will give a range of activities for 
the learning and development of interests, and 
that gives the basis for socially significant values. 
It should be rich, stimulating, dramatic. How 
best to provide such experiences and activities 


is still largely a matter of opinion. It seems, 


6 Irving Lorge, Journal of Heredity, XXXII (1941). 


however, that such experiences must be given 
as the natural right of intellectual superiority. 
The education of the superior should begin as 
soon as the individual is identified. It is a hope 
that the intellectual élite will be identified some- 
where between his sixth and ninth birthday. 
For all those identified, a special curriculum, 
under the guidance of specially trained and in- 
tellectualiy superior teachers, is a requisite. 
The 


should begin in the primary grade and be con- 


education of the superior intellectual 


tinuous through college. The education should 
not be forced or hot-housed, but should be in 
terms of the ability and maturity of the indi- 


vidual. The curriculum may be set in terms of 


the usual objectives of education; it may be 


either a subject-matter curriculum, or a project 
curriculum, or an activity curriculum. The im 
portant consideration is not what kind of ecur- 
riculum, but rather what kind of teacher. If 
the teacher is specially trained and intellectually 
superior, she can provide enrichment within the 
scope of the curriculum, be it what it may, if 
unhampered by petty administrative restric- 
tions. 

Among the objectives of the curriculum for 
the intellectually superior must be a recognition 
that superior achievement is a fortunate result- 
ant of the interaction of heredity in terms of 
endowment, maturation in terms of develop- 
ment, and environment in terms of opportunity. 
Such interactions imply, for the fortunate de- 
viate, privileges, opportunities, and obligations 
for life in a democracy. The superior deviate 
must learn to recognize his obligation to capi- 
talize his endowment for the good of his com- 
munity, just as society must capitalize his en- 
vironment to that end. 

Superior children must be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn the fundamental skills, with 
necessary attention to habits of study, industry, 
and thoroughness. They must be given a wide 
range of experiences in art and music, with 
machines and things, with people and groups, as 
well as with ideas, symbols, and relationships. 

If such a segregated and enriching experience 
were given, what would be the implications for 
First, a caution. 
superior intellect to become a leader of men, or 
over things, or with ideas. Superior intellectual 
ability is but one of the essential components of 
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society ? Do not expect every 





leadership. Other essentials involve personality, 


attitude, and drive. In general, those desirable 
traits will be correlated but not perfectly. So- 
ciety can only hope for, and expect, a greater 
proportion of intellectually superior individuals 
to become leaders than it can expect from any 
intellects. Second, a 


Too frequently, government and industry select 


other segment of need 


potential leaders by luck, by pressure, and by 
good looks. If society wishes effective leader- 
ship, it must learn to select its abler members, re 
ward them for the services they perform, and 


encourage them to strive to serve. This need im 


1954 as a Centennial Year 


plies that society must learn to utilize its su- 


So- 
utilization of its 


perior human resources better than it has. 
ciety should not the 


superior resources too long. 


defer 
And last, a sug- 
gestion. Superior intellectual ability, educated 
and trained, has some special combination of 
needed and useful abilities. Society must learn 
to use these special combinations where they are 
needed and not to waste the rarer abilities in 
work that other or less able individuals ean do 
as well. There must be planning for utilization 
of one of democracy’s basic resourees—superior 


intelligence. 


in the History of Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Washington, D. C. 


IN CONTINUATION of previously published lists 
of centennial dates in the history of education,' 
the following group of significant dates for 1954 
is presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the stand- 
ard encyclopedias and histories of education. 


354 A.D. 


Birth of Saint Augustine, the mastermind 
among the Latin Fathers, who for years was a 
teacher of oratory and rhetoric in Roman schools, 
and who had written part of an encyclopedia on 
the liberal arts before his conversion to Christi- 
anity. 

1254 A.D. 

Publication of Statutes of the University of 
aris, prescribing textbooks for the Baccalau- 
reate and Methodology, 
Ethics, and Natural Philosophy (On the Heav- 


Masters’ degrees in 
ens, Meteorologies, On Parts of Animals, On the 
Soul, On Sleep and Waking, On Life and Death, 
etc.) largely based on Aristotle. 
Founding of the University of Seville, Spain 
1354 A.D. 
University of Lisbon, Portugal (founded in 
Lisbon in 1290), transferred to Coimbra. 
1454 A.D. 
Founding of University of Treves (or Trier), 
1 See ScHooL AND Society, Dee. 27, 1952, p. 412, for 


list of dates for 1953 and for references 
for 1926-52. 


to similar lists 
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Germany, great seat of monastic learning. Ex- 
. Lan] Lal 


isted until 1797. 
1554 A.D. 

University of Vienna, Austria, became a state 
institution by the reformatio nova issued by King 
Ferdinand I. 

Pope Julius IIf approved founding of Faeul- 
ties of Theology, Civil and Canon Law, Medicine, 
and Philosophy at the University of Saragossa, 
Spain. 

Trinity College, University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, founded. 

1654 A.D. 

Publication in the German State of Saxe-Co- 
‘‘Short Instruction on the Be- 
Children.’’ These instructions 
were posted in every village and the reigning 
Duke decreed that they should be read in every 


burg-Gotha of 
havior ete. of 


school on every examination day. ; 

Comenius completed plans for the gymnasium 
at Saros-Patak, Hungary, emphasizing the im- 
portance of scientific studies 

The original Charles University of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, handed over to the Jesuits by 
Ferdinand I], joined to their own rival institu- 
tion, the Clementinum, and renamed Charles- 
Ferdinand University 
‘*the 
first real president of Harvard College,’’ re- 


Henry Dunster, according to Cubberley, 


quired to resign the presidency after 14 years’ 
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service because of his advanced doubts as to the 
validity of the doctrine of infant baptism. 


1754 A.D. 


Royal Academy of Fine 
founded by King Frederick V. 

Birth of Reverend George Crabbe, English 
poet, author of ‘‘The Schools of the Borough.’’ 

Publication of a pamphlet, ‘‘ Religious Consti- 
tution of Colleges, Especially of Yale-College in 
New Haven,’’ by President Thomas Clap. 

Birth of Caleb Bingham, important early text- 
book ‘author. 


Arts, Denmark, 


First college instruction in German in the 
United States, at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Eleazar Wheelock opened a school for the edu- 
cation of Indian Youth, at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, forerunner of Dartmouth College (chart- 
ered 1769). 

Establishment of a professorship of divinity 
at Yale College. 

Royal Charter granted to King’s College, New 
York, by George II ‘‘for the Instruction of Youth 
in the Learned Languages and Liberal Arts and 
Sciences.’’ Later became Columbia University. 


1854 A.D. 


Prussian regulations adopted forbidding dang- 
erous instruction in methods and theory in train- 
ing elementary school teachers and limiting their 
preparation to the study of the subjects to be 
taught in the elementary schools. 

Polytechnic Institute of Bucharest, Rumania, 
founded. 

Swiss Institute of Technology, Zurich, Switz- 
erland, founded. 

University of Clermont-Ferrand, France (es- 
tablished in 1810 and suppressed in 1815), re- 
established. 

Faculties of Letters and of Sciences of Uni- 
versity of Nancy, France, established. 

Faculty of Sciences of the University of Lille, 
France, established with Pasteur as first dean. 

Faculties of Theology, Philosophy, Letters, 
and Science of the Catholic University of Ireland 
founded. Now part of University College, Dub- 
lin, a constituent college of the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland. 

National University of Cordoba, Argentina, 
one of the four oldest universities in Latin 
America (founded 1613), nationalized. 
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Organization of public schools in the Federal 
District of Brazil, marking the real beginning of 
state education in that country. 

National School of 
founded. 

Death of Josiah Holbrook, founder (in 1826) 
of the American Lyceum. 


Agriculture, Mexico, 


Publication of Henry Barnard’s ‘‘ National 
Education in Europe.’’ 

Yung Wing graduated at Yale University with 
A.B. degree, first Chinese student to graduate 
from an American university. 

Organization of a state teachers association in 
New Hampshire. 

Rhode Island College of Education established 
by act of the general assembly, and first instruc- 
tion given. 

First state normal school in Rhode Island 
established. 

Norwich Free Academy incorporated in Con- 
necticut. 

Office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in New York State (first established 
in 1812, abolished in 1821) re-established on a 
permanent basis. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York, 
chartered as a preparatory school and college of 
liberal arts and engineering. 

Introduction of first teachers 
Pennsylvania. 

Death of Reverend Samuel Lewis, first State 
Superintendent of Common Schools (1837-40), 
in Ohio. 


institute in 


Organization of state teachers association in 
Indiana. 

Court decision in Indiana preventing consoli- 
dation of township and state school funds. 

Resolution passed by Legislature of Illinois 
demanding ‘‘the passage of a law by Congress 
donating to each State in the Union an amount 
of publie lands not less in value than $500,000 
for the liberal endowment for a system of indus- 
trial universities, one in each State in the Union, 
for the more liberal and practical education of 
our industrial classes and their teachers.’’ Fore- 
runner of the later Land Grant Colleges. 

Office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction created in Illinois. 

Introduction of first teachers 
Illinois. 


institute in 
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First issue of ‘‘The Illinois Teacher,’’ state 
, educational journal. 

Hamline University charactered by territorial 
legislature of Minnesota, and first instruction 
given. 

Organization of state teachers association in 
Iowa. 

Charleston, South 
permitted to establish a tax-supported free pub- 
lic-school system. 


Yarolina, petitioned to be 


School of Medicine of Emory University, 
Georgia, founded as Atlanta Medical College. 

Enactment of first real school law in Alabama, 
providing for an education fund, state superin- 
tendent of schools, county school commissions, 
local trustees, examination and certification of 
teachers, and county taxation. 

Law enacted establishing a school system for 
Texas, and first public school opened at San 
Antonio. 


RESEARCH 


Usefulness of Educational Periodicals for Research 
By WILLIAM D. WILKINS 


School of Education, New York University 


and LUCY GROSS 
Boonton (N. J.) Public Schools 


THE SELECTION of educational periodicals for 
libraries through the casual judgment of pro- 
fessors in the field is subject to many perils. Yet 
it remains a very popular method of selection 
in lieu of research producing facts about these 
periodicals. 

Who can read the more than 750 educational 
periodicals, let alone appraise them? But select 
one must. This article brings some facts to bear 
upon the question: which are used? 

The selection of a list will be dependent upon 
the criteria one sets up. The criterion used in 
this study was ‘‘used for research.’’ All of the 
source materials utilized a prin: iple of selective 
sampling. 

If it is valid to say that educational periodicals 
become important for research to the degree that 
articles from them are cited in critical reviews or 
abstracts, then it seems reasonable to say that 
libraries should have these journals on hand fo: 
research workers in the field of education. 

The following were the sources used: 
erences in the Review of Educational Research, 
over the period 1948-52 inclusive; all references 
in the Journal of Educational Research, for the 
same period; and all digests in the Education 
Digest over a period of five years, 1948-52 in- 
clusive. 

Twenty magazines 
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all ret- 


appearing among the top 


TABLE 1 


PERIODICALS CITED MOST FREQUENTLY IN THB 
Education Digest 1948-52, INcLusive* 


Magazine 





School and Society 

Nation’s Schools 

School Executive 

Clearing House 

Educational Leadership .. 

inglish Journal 

Journal of the 
elation 

Elementary School Journal ° 

School Review 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin 

Progressive Education 

porroresty of Michigan Education Bulletin 
Phi Delta Kappan 4? 

School Life 

California Journal of Gueneuey Education 

Elementary English - 

Teachers College Record 

Ohio Schools 

Childhood Education 

Social Education 

Educational Ane : 

New York State Education . 

Occupations vahapepees and Guidance 
Journal) 

Education 

Educational and 
ment 

High School Journal 

National Parent Teacher ... 

Journal of Higher Education 

Mathematics Teacher ... 

New Jersey Educational Review. 


National Education Asso- 


Ee ed ke 


Psyc natagies al Measure 


ANNS>OsD @ 


1 Education Digest, published nine times a year, Sept.-May, 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. Contains digests of articles from a 
variety of educational journals. Data from Table 1 are com- 
pared in detail with data from 1935-39 in W. D. Wilkins, 
Education Digest, Oct., 1953, p. 51. 


30 in the number of digests published in the five- 
year period 1935-39 again appear in the 1948-52 
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period. ScHoou AND Socretry heads the list in 
both periods. Nation’s Schools, fourth in the 
first period, shares the top spot with ScHOOL AND 
Society in the second period. School Executive 
moved from number 14 in the first period to 
number three in the second; National Association 
of Secondary School Principals Bulletin went 
from number 19 to number 10. The Journal of 
the National Education Association, not appear- 
ing in the 1935-39 listing, ranks number six in 
the 1948-52 group. 


TABLE 2 
PERIODICALS CITED MOST FREQUENTLY IN THE 
Journal of Educational Research 
1948-52, INCLUSIVE? 


No. of 
Magazine Rank Cita 
tions 


Journal of Educational Research 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Applied Psye hology 
School and Society 
Science Education 
Elementary School 
Journal of Experimental 
School Review . ; 
Elementary FE nglish 
Teachers College Record 
Journal of Pseychology 
Journal of Experimental Psye holo; gy ; 
Kducational Administration and Supervi- 
sion 
Educational Research Bulletin 
Journal of Genetic Psychology 
Journal of Social Psychology j 
Journal of Consulting Psyc hology 
Phi Delta Kappan 
American Journal of Orthopsyehlatry. .s 
Journal of Abnormal! and Social Psychology 
Journalism Quarterly 
Educational Leadership . 
Journal of the National 
ciation 
American Journal of Psychology 
Child Development 
British Journal of Educational Psychology 
Paychological Bulletin .. 
Review of Educational Research 
Educational and Psychological 
ment 
Journal of Educational Sociology . 
Occupations (Personnel and Guidance 
Journal) iw eaes f 11 
Peabody Journal of Education os 11 


Journal .. 
Edue ation | 


mt et OTS EON DONS 
Seow wnearn 


“Imes 


Education 


Asso 


tp fal eh 
San 


AS 


Measure 


*Journal of Educational Research, published eight times 
a year by the Dembar Publications, Ine., Madison, Wis, It 
contains research abstracts, bibliographies, and studies of a 
research nature. 


The Journal of Educational Research has top 
billing in the 1948-5: 
second place in the 1935-39 period ; similarly the 
Journal of Educational Psychology went from 
third place in the first period to second place in 
Educational Record, 


3 period, moving up from 


the second period. rank- 


ing number 11 in 1935-39, dropped to number 
138 in the 1948-52 period with only one citation. 
The English Journal, formerly number 13, is 
now number 33. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology moved up from number nine in 1939 to 
number three in 1952. The Journal of Psychol- 
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ogy, not on the original list, is number 11 on the 
second list; Development, Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, and 
Occupations (Personnel and Guidance Journal), 
not appearing on the first list, appear on the sec- 
ond list as numbers 24, 29, and 30, respectively. 


likewise, Chili? 


TABLE 3 


PERIODICALS CITED MOST FREQUENTLY 
Review of Educational Research 
1948-52, INCLUSIVE* 


IN THE 


No. of 
Cita 
tions 


Magazine Rank 


Journal of Educational Research ... , 425 

American School Board Journal . ais ‘ 300 

cae of Educational Psychology . ) 280 
Educational and Psychological Measure 
ment Jeme en . 

School Executive 

Nation's Schools . 

School and Society 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Klementary School Journal 

School Review . 

Journal of Experime ntal Education 

Psychometrika .. 

Journal of Abnormal and 
ory 

Journal of Consulting Psychology 

Journal of Genetic Psychology . 

National Association of Secondary 
Principals Bulletin 

Journal of Clinical Psychology 

Journal of Psychology .. 

Science Education 

Teachers College Record. 

Occupations (Personnel 
Journal) 

Mathematics v eache r 

Adult Education are 

Annals of Mathematic al Statistic: Se 

Psychological Bulletin .. 

Educational Administration and 
sion 

American Journal of Orthopsye hiatry 

Child Deve lopme nt 

School Science and Mathe matics ... 

Journal of the National Education 
ciation 

Journal of Social Psychology 

Phi Delta Kappan 


999 


Social Psychol 


Ss he ’ | 
si Guidane e 

Supe rv ; 
Asso- 


® Keview of Educational Research, published five times a 
year with an occasional special edition, as in December, 1948. 
It is the official publication of the American Education Re 
search Association, a department of the National Education 
Association of the United States, Washington, D. C. Each 
issue contains reviews of important research written by ex 
perts in their special fields 


Of the first 25 magazines cited most frequently 
in the number of reviews published in the five- 
year period 1935-39, 16 appear again in the first 
30 published in the period 1948-52. The Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, which ranked sev- 
enth in the first period, now has top place in the 
Child Development, formerly 
School Executive moved 


second period, 
number two, is now 28. 
up from number 18 to number five. Psychological 
Review, in 17th place in 1939, now ranks as 59, 
and the English Journal, formerly number 19, 
is now 73 in the 1948-52 period. KHducational 
and Psychological Measurement, not appearing 
on the first list, ranks fourth on the second. Oc- 


cupations (Personnel and Guidance Journal), 
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number 20 in 1939, appears in the first 30 in 1952 
as number 21. 
TABLE 4 


TOTAL CITATIONS IN ALL REFERENCES LISTED* 


No. of 
Cita 
tions 


Magazine Rank 


Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

American School Board Journal 

School and Society 

Educational and 
ment cress 

Nation's Schools iad 

Elementary School Journal 

School Executive .... ; 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

School Review ..... 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Science Education a ee . wares 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol 
ogy . eee ° . 

Journal of Consulting Psychology 

Journal of Genetic Psychology .. 

Teachers College Record 7 

Journal of Psychology nee 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin ciated’ ‘ 

Psychometrika 

Journal of Clinical Psychology ....... 

Occupations (Personnel and Guidance 
Journal) biden nee aees caren ke 

Journal of the National Education Asso 
ciation aie wo 

Educational Leadership . 7 

Educational Administration and Supervi 


sion .. ° 
Phi Delta Kappan 


‘This list includes only those magazines referred to at 
least 100 times. 


When ScHoou the 
original research® in this area, covering these 
same sources plus Education Abstracts and 
Loyola Educational Digest (both now defunct) 
sest Education 


AND Society published 


and references in the ‘‘Sixty 
Books of 1938,’’ 17 of the periodicals appearing 


5 W. D. Wilkins and W. H. Anderson, Jr., ‘‘ Usefulness 
of Periodicals in Education,’’ ScHooL AND Society, Nov. 
16, 1949. 


in the present list of those cited more than 100 
times were also cited more than 100 times there. 
Their rank and number of citations in the 1940 
article appear in Table 5. Seven of the first 10 
are still in the first 10, no worse for the compe- 
tition of 750 other journals! 


TABLE 5 


LEADING JOURNALS IN 1940 WHICH APPEAR AMONG 
THE First 30 IN 1953 


Magazine 


Journal of Educational Research 

Elementary School Journal 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

School Review é 

School and Society 

Teachers College Record 

Educational Method (Educational 
Leadership) oe 

Nation's Schools . 

Educational Administration and 
Supervision , : 

American School Board Journal 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology 

Occupations (Personnel 
ance Journal) 

School Executive . 

Journal of Abnormai and 
Psychology 

Journal of the Natio 
Association 


and Guid 
Social 

105 
Three rather wide-ranging sources were used 


Yet there was a consistency 
Ilundreds of educa- 


in this study. 
among the top magazines. 
tional periodicals were never referred to; others 
were cited only once or twice. It leads the writ- 
ers to question the value of these latter journals 
and to wonder what purpose they serve. 


ee 


TEACHERS AND U. S. INDUSTRY 


TEACHERS from almost every school system in the 
United States attended the Industrial Council’s Octo- 
ber 30-31 meeting at the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Troy, N. Y.) to become acquainted with the 
electrical manufacturing i dustry. Few times before, 
reported Allen Zang, special representative of ScHooL 
AND Sociery, had so many different sections of our 
schools listened to the corporate heads of industry talk 
about its beginnings, its growth, its operations, and its 
future ambitions. These same executives were told of 
the aspirations of our teachers and their desire to 
make our schools serve the purpose of industry despite 
the handicaps under which some schoo] systems must 


operate. 
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President Livingston W. Houston of the institute 
explained that the Industrial Couneil was regarded as 
“an educational program, sometimes referred to as an 
experiment in understanding, whereby the experience 
of the leaders of American industry is made available 
to younger generations. It is an attempt to attain a 


greater understanding of the economies and social 


philosophies under which we live... .” 
All sessions proved one point: some basis must be 
industrialists to work 


established for educators and 


together for mutual benefit. The diseussions revealed 
the social significanee of what the future holds for the 
electrical manufacturing industry: employment for 
all—the secondary school graduate, the liberal arts 
No longer do the manu- 


iW 


major, and the engineer. 





facturers search only for the technical man, but for 
the person who can learn and acquire new ways. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president, General Electric Co., 
emphasized that our mental and intellectual develop- 
ment and our general level of education will have to 
be substantially higher. “Every function of the busi- 
ness operation—marketing, finance, legal and corpo- 
rate, communications, as well as research engineering 
and manufacturing—cealls for higher and higher levels 
of education.” 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOREIGN 
STUDY AND TEACHING 


THE Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street (New York), announces the availability 
of graduate fellowships for study in Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Brazil; scholarships and awards in 
other countries; and French Government assistant- 
ships and fellowships. Full information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from the institution. 


Notes aud News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Carl C. Chambers, dean, Moore School of Electrical 
Engineering, and Gene D. Gisburne, dean of admis- 
sions, University of Pennsylvania, appointed vice- 
presidents in charge of engineering affairs and of 
student affairs, respectively. Arnold K. Henry, dean 
of student affairs, and Roy F. Nichols, dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, both named vice- 
provosts. 


The Very Reverend Monsignor John J. Voight, 
superintendent of schools for the archdiocese of New 
York, appointed secretary for education to Francis 
Cardinal Spellman to succeed the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward J. Waterson. The Reverend John 
Paul Haverty, associate superintendent of schools, 
advanced to the superintendency of schools for the 
archdiocese. 


John L. Taylor, director of education on the staff 
of the High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, named consultant on territories 
and possessions for the House of Representatives 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Howard R. Anderson, chief for social sciences, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U. 8. Office of Education, 
appointed dean, School of Liberal and Applied Stud- 
ies, University of Rochester (N. Y.), effective Febru- 
ary 1. Dr. Anderson will sueceed Henry C. Mills, who 
has been appointed the university’s vice-president for 
educational administration, 


Windsor Cooper Cutting, acting dean, Stanford 
(Calif.) University Medical School, appointed dean. 
George Bernard Robson, acting assistant dean, pro- 
moted to associate deanship of academic affairs. 


Doretta M. Schlaphoff, head of home economies, 
University of Nebraska, will succeed Margaret M. 
Justin as dean, School of Home Economies, Kansas 
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State College (Manhattan), when the latter retires, 
June 30. 


Marvin B. Sussman, assistant professor of sociology, 
appointed chairman, department of sociology, Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.). 


Laurence H. Solomon, branch head, Peoria (TIIl.) 
Public Library, named order librarian, Colgate Uni- 
versity Library (Hamilton, N. Y.). 


Pennsylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh) an- 
nounces the following appointments to the faculty: 
visiting professor of English, Buddhadeva Bose; as- 
sociate professors, Margaret Fulton (education) and 
Frances Eldredge (English) ; and assistant professors, 
Catherine Rhoads (education), George §. Barber 
(English), aid Doris-Jeanne Zack (French). 


Arthur A. Maass and Adam B. Ulam, assistant pro- 
fessors of government, advanced to associate pro- 
fessorships, Harvard University, effective July 1. 


J. Sherwood Weber named assistant professor of 
English, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5). 


Theodore A. Distler, president, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College (Lancaster, Pa.), appointed executive 
direetor, Association of American Colleges, succeed- 
ing Guy E. Snavely who is currently a trustee of 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Robert H. Reid, executive assistant, Committee on 
International Relations, NEA, named chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on the Interchange of 
Teachers, which the Department of State conducts in 
co-operation with the U. 8. Office of Education. 

Byron A. Soule, associate professor of chemistry, 
University of Michigan, appointed chairman, Divi- 
sion of Chemical Literature, American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

William M. Shanner, formerly executive director, 
University of Oklahoma Research Institute, appointed 
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director of professional California Test 


Bureau. 


service, 


Kenneth E. Caster, professor of geology, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati (Ohio), elected president for a 
third term, Palaeontological Research Institution 
(Ithaca, N. Y.). 


William W. Cooper,’ associate professor of indus- 
trial management, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.), elected first president, Institute of 
Management Sciences. 


Donald S. Willard, comptroller, Mount Holyoke 
College (South Hadley, Mass.), appointed assistant 
secretary, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion (New York 36). 


Katherine Vickery, professor of psychology, Ala- 
bama College (Montevallo), elected executive presi- 
dent, Kappa Delta Pi. 


Willard I. Emerson, on leave of absence since June, 
1953, has resigned from the vice-presidency for uni- 
versity development, Cornell University. 


Roger Adams, head, department of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will resign next fall after 28 
years’ service. 


Recent Deaths 


Ellsworth Faris, 79, professor emeritus of sociology, 
University of Chicago, December 19. 


Ralph Linton, 60, Sterling Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University, December 24. 


Alexander Marx, 75, director of libraries and Jacob 
H. Schiff Professor of History, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (New York City), December 26. 


The Reverend Robert A. Gillard, 62, professor of 
religion, St. John’s University (Brooklyn), Decem- 


ber 27. 


McQuilkin de Grange, 73, professor emeritus of 
sociology, Dartmouth College, December 28. 


Rufus D. Smith, 69, retired provost, New York Uni- 
versity, December 31. 


CORRECTION: Contrary to information specially 
provided this journal for the event, “The German So- 
ciety for American Studies” (Oct. 17, 1953, p. 124), 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Amerika Studien “is a 
German organization established by Germans and as 
yet not sponsored or supported by any American 
agency.” The Gesellschaft, according to Harry R. 
Warfel, Fulbright Award Lecturer now in Germany, 
“has the support of the national and state ministries 
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of education and the foreign office. . . . Correspondence 
is invited by Prof. Walther Fischer, Englisches Semi- 
nar, Marburg/Lahn, or Prof. F. Meinecke, Englisches 
Seminar, Universitaet, Frankfurt am Main, Germany.” 


RECENT) LI; [, 


ANDERSSON, THEODORE. The Teaching of Foreijn 
Languages in the Elementary School. Pp. vi+119. 
D. C. Health and Co., Boston 16. 1953. $1.25. 


« 

CRUZE, WENDELL W. = Adolescent Psychology and 
Development. Pp. xii+557. Ronald Press Co., New 
York 10. 1953. $5.00. 

3 

DAWSON, JOSEPH MARTIN. America’s Way in 
Church, State, and Society. Pp. vit 189. Maemillan 
Co., New York 11. 1953. $2.50. 

8 

DEITRICK, JOHN E., AND ROBERT C. BERSON. 
Medical Schools in the United States. Pp. xxii +380. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 1953. $4.50. 


* 

DOYLE, THE REVEREND EDWARD A., 8.J. The 
Status and Functions of the Departmental Chairman, 
Pp. x +138, The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D.C. 1953. 

6 

EVANS, VERDA (Editor). The Return of th- Native, 
by Thomas Hardy. Pp. viii+439. Illustrated. Globe 
Book Co., New York 10. 1953. 


HALL, ROBERT KING, N. HANS, AND J. A. 
LAUWERYS (Joint Editors). The Year Book of 
Education 1953: Status and Position of Teachers. Pp. 
xii+587. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
1953. 

* 

HAYES, CARLTON J. H. 
Vol. I. Pp. xii+837. Contemporary Europe Since 
1870. Vol. II. Pp. xiii+785. Both illustrated with 
maps. Macmillan Co., New York 11. 1953. $5.25 
each, 


Modern Europe to 1870. 


HEBEL, J. WILLIAM, et al. (Editors). 
and Prose. Pp. xiii + 1375. 
New York 1. 1953. $7.50. 

* 

HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE J. 
ence of Man in the Making. Pp. 131. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York 17. 1953. $2.50. 

a 


Jewish Leaders (1750-1940). 
Bloch Publishing Co., New York 1. 


Tudor Poetry 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


Franz Boas: The Sci 


JUNG, LEO (Editor). 
Pp. xii + 564. 
1953. $4.50. 

a 

KNIGHT, EDGAR W. (Editor). A Documentary His- 
tory of Education in the South Before 1860: Educa- 
tional Theories and Practices. Vol. V. Pp. vii+533. 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1953. 
$12.50. 

ao 

LITCHFIELD, EDWARD H., et al. 
Germany. Pp. xvii +661. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1953. $7.75. 


Governing Postwar 
Cornell University Press, 
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McCLELLAND, DAVID C., et al. The Achievement 
Motive. Pp. xxii+ 384. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1953. $6.00. 

® 

MANNING, CLARENCE A. 
America. Pp. vii+ 216. 
York 18. 1953. $3.75. 


Russian Influence on Early 
Library Publishers, New 


* 

MEAD, MARGARET (Editor). Cultural Patterns and 
Technical Change. Pp. 348. United States National 
Commission for Unesco, Dept. of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1953. $1.75. 

* 

MEIGS, CORNELIA, et al. (Editors). 
tory of Children’s Literature. Pp. xxiv + 624. 
millan Co,, New York 11. 1953. $7.50. 

* 

MENGE, J. WILMER, AND ROLAND C. FAUNCE. 
Working Together for Better Schools, Pp. viii+ 149. 
American Book Co., New York 3. 1953. $2.00. 


A Critical His- 
Mac- 


SEIDMAN, JEROME M. (Editor). 
A Book of Readings. Pp. xviii+798. 
Press, New York 19, 1953. $4.59. 

& 


SEVERINGHAUS, AURA EDWARD, HARRY J. CAR- 
MAN, AND WILLIAM E. CADBURY, JR. Prepara 
tion for Medical Education in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Pp. xxi+400. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 36. 1953. $4.50. 


The Adolescent: 
The Dryden 


STOLUROW, LAWRENCE M. (Editor). 
Learning. Pp. viii+555. Illustrated. 
New York 11. 1953. $6.00. 


Readings in 
Prentice-Hall, 


Supplement to Elementary School Objectives: Mid-Cen 
tury Committee on Elementary Education. Pp. 211. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 1953. 

e 


TIPTON, JAMES H. Community in Crisis: The Elimi 
nation of Segregation from a Public School System. 
Pp. vi+ 180. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27. 1953. $3.75. 

e 

UMBACH, ARNOLD W., AND WARREN R. JOHN 
SON. Successful Wrestling: Its Bases and Problems. 
Pp. 256, CC. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1953. 

+ 

VAN DALEN, DEOBALD B., ELMER D. MITCHELL, 
AND BRUCE L. BENNETT, A World History of 
Physical Education. Pp. x +640. Prentice-Hall, New 
York 11, 1953. $7.90. ‘ 

e 

Year Book of the United Nations, 1952. Pp. ix +981. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. = 1953. 
$12.50. 

Sd 

(Editor). 

Pp. 282. 


$4.50. 


ZERAN, FRANKLIN .-R. 
Teacher and His Job. 
New York 16, 1953, 


The High School 
Chartwell House, 


Other Books 








ASHWORTH, WILLIAM, A Short History of The In 
ternational Economy 1850-1950. Pp, 256. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York 3. 1952. = $3.25. 
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pE WULF, MAURICE. History of Mediaeval Philoso- 
phy. Vol. 1, Ernest C. Messenger (Translator). Pp. 
xviii+317. Dover Publications, New York 19. 1952. 
$4.00. 

+ 

PLANCKE, R. L. Paedagogica Belgica. 
110. ‘De Sikkel,’’ Rue Lamoriniere, 
Selgium. 1952. 


No. III. Pp. 
116, Anvers, 


® 
POLLARD, JAMES E. History of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity: The Story of Its First Seventy-five Years. 
1873-1948. Pp. vii+434. Illustrated. Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus. 1952. 
® 
RENIER, FERNAND G. Dutch-English and English- 
Dutch Dictionary. Pp. xviii+571. Dover Publica- 
tions, New York 19. 1952. $2.50. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ia mK, College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


increases enroll- 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC, 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





annual subscriptions 


for any non-member of The Society for the 
Advancement of Education, including—if you 
wish—your Own subscription, are: 


$6 for 1; $5 each for 2 or more (Add 50¢ for 
each Canadian subscription; $1 for each 
foreign. ) 





AA 
CREF>— 
of the 





educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 


twelve months of operation. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


lenclose$..... for Subscription(s) for 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
aus @ om 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


Check if you wish to enter] or renew (J 
your own subscription. 
Sodeeoonooroesoooseonseeoneeoseees 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE 


VOLUME 1: TECHNIQUE AND THEORY 


by BRUNO KLOPFER, MARY D. AINSWORTH, 
WALTER G. KLOPFER and ROBERT R. HOLT 


@ the first volume in a complete, comprehensive treatment of the Ror- 
schach technique detailing developments of the last decade—bringing 
available information up to date. 

® a textbook for advanced psychology classes, for courses in the Rorschach 
technique —and an aid for the practising clinician. 

e@ designed to make more explicit and more complete the methods of 
administration, scoring, and interpretation proposed in The Rorschach 
Technique. 

@ Volume If, Fields of Application, is scheduled for early publication. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ow 
SCHAC c shed previously: 
RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE 
Technique and Theory , 
f by Bruno Klopfer and 
x plus 726 pages, $6.50 Douglas M. Kelley. $4.60 


Order from: WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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REORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 
Revised Edition 
by Harold Alberty 


DESIGNED TO BE of practical aid to teachers and administrators, this book offers a clear- 
cut philosophy of high-school education, the problems of the high-school curriculum, and 
steps to be taken for the solution of these problems. The beginning chapters lay the founda- 
tion for curriculum reorganization and discuss the ideals of democracy, the nature of the 
learner, the learning process, and the needs, problems, and interests of the adolescent. The 
author then examines trends in curriculum design and presents a clear picture of what this 
design should be. The next chapters examine the newer trends in classroom teaching and 
learning. The extensive experimentation over a period of half a century is examined and 
interpreted in the light of the new emphasis on group dynamics and participation. The lat- 
ter chapters of the book are devoted to the problem of developing resource materials and set- 
ting up in-service programs. The book concludes with a selected list of audio-visual materials 
keyed to the various chapters. 


1953 560 pp. $5.25 


we 
Ready tn March 
EDUCATIONAL 7 COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY y WITH PARENTS — 








In Early Childhood Education 


by Edith M. Leonard, 
; Dorothy D. VanDeman 
and Ray H. Simpson and Lillian M. Miles 


by Glenn M. Blair, 


R. Stewart Jones, 


HERE IS is an unusually complete and IN THIS BOOK, Jane LeRoy, a fictional 
comprehensive treatment of the field of teacher, describes the way in which she 
educational psychology covering the areas initiates and carries through a program of 
of child growth and development, learn- counseling with the parents of her group. 
ing, mental hygiene, measurement and the Her straightforward discussions in the first 
psychology of the teaching process. A dis- person show vividly the implications of 


tinctive feature of the book is the deliberate counseling in action. The typical situations 
hak which tty tenn nae 4a Sania presented in this volume illustrate the vary- 


psychological theories by using actual ing types of problems in human relation- 


gg Nig Bigs. Docs ships which the teacher encounters: parent 
eS ee ae eee en eee group meetings, individual teacher-parent 


gap between psychological theory and the conferences, parent-visits to the school, 
work of teaching by preparing the teacher- teacher’s reports to parents through con- 
in-training to handle many problems e@ ferences and notes, and the exchange of 
which will arise in the course of his teach- written communications between home and 
ing. e school. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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